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ARTISTS' VIEWS ON WOMAN'S DRESS. 




T is natural that there should be a 
radical difference between artists 
and women on the subject of dress. 
The artist seeks in it beauty of line 
and color in relation to the wearer. 
Women seek in it novelty 
and diversion. The artist 
regards it as a part of the 
woman. The woman con- 
siders it an independent 
possession. Whether 
a woman has confidence or not in an artist's 
judgment concerning her dress, it is worth 
while to turn her ear from the dressmaker 
and listen to what he says, inasmuch as his 
consideration of her dress lies in the direction 
flattering to her vanity : he wishes to render 
her attractions more attractive. It would be 
well, too, to lend him an ear, for the reason 
that by virtue of his profession he has had to 
consider seriously the underlying principles 
of drapery. 

With reference to this the honored Presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Design, 
Mr. Daniel Huntington, who has depicted for 
posterity the forms and faces of a long line of 
beautiful women, says the human body fur- 
nishes the suggestion for all dress, and this in 
two ways, which may be termed those of 
coincidence and contrast. The object and 
aim of each, however, is to reveal and not 
conceal the natural action of the body, which 
in its ideal state in the play of its lines and 
curves is the most beautiful object known to 
artists. By coincidence may be understood 
that consideration of dress in which it is made 
to follow the natural lines of the body. This 
one sees in its most perfect state in classic 
costumes. In these the drapery falls in folds 
which change and melt from one line of 
grace into another, according to the move- 
ment of the body. In beauty nothing exceeds 
the long sweeping lines which characterize 
this dress, because they come nearest to being identical 
with the lines of the body in action. 

Picturesqueness, however, is another element in 
dress, and this proceeds from contrast. By contrast 
must be understood those lines which contradict the 
natural lines of the body. Such we see in the puffed 
and slashed 
sleeves of the 
women, and in 
the stri king gar- 
men ts of the 
men of the fif- 
teenth and six- 
teenth centu- 
ries, the beauty 
and magnifi- 
cence of whose 
costumes fur- 
nished such op- 
portunities for 
the painters of 
that day. It is 
this element, as 
every one who 
considers what 
Mr. Huntington 
has said will re- 
alize, that con- 
stitutes the prin- 
cipal idea in modern dress, seen in its most prominent 
form in the basque and apron front. Its chief abuse 
is in the low-necked dress, whose hard line virtually 
cuts off the head and neck. " This," says Mr. Hunt- 
ington, who always endeavors to consult his sitters' 
wishes in regard to dress, "is the worst object the 



artist has to encounter." Happily, at present that 
form of dress has passed away, and we have the curv- 
ing line which passes above the shoulder, the square 
neck or Josephine, and the surplice or " a la vierge," 
any of which adapts itself to the picturesque and the 
painters' art. 

It is with these lines of contrast that the artist who 




RENAISSANCE NECKLACE AND EAR-RINGS. 

BV FANNIERE BROTHERS. 

paints modern costumes has most to deal. A glance 
at almost any fashionable, highly-trimmed costume will 
give some idea of their incoherent use by the average 
dressmaker in her search for novelty, and something 
like which nothing has ever before been seen. Such a 
searcher naturally regards the human frame as but a 




EXAMPLES OF PROPRIETY OF DESIGN IN FANS. 

convenient peg, and the search is prosecuted without 
any higher conception. Those who have observed the 
pictures of Mr. A. L. Bricher, who introduces so fre- 
quently on his canvas the young woman of the day, 
have seen with how many reservations he accepts her 
costume. Like all artists, Mr. Bricher admires the 



long lines of the figure, and indicates in every way that 
the prettiest dress is that which suggests the figure 
beneath it. The two dresses of to-day which do 
this most nearly are those which almost all his figures 
wear. These are the princesse dress, which has the 
approval of every artist, and the polonaise, which they 
also gladly accept. In the princesse he gets this long, 
unbroken, curving line of the body, and in the 
polonaise this is carried to the greater length, 
where it is taken up again by the skirt. The 
cross lines Mr. Bricher will have none of. 
In one of his pictures, " The Engagement 
Ring," the charming young girl has an over- 
skirt, but that is very long, and the lines all 
curve downward, melting into one another 
from the hips. Basques, belts, and low necks 
he utterly forswears. The basque line cuts 
the figure as absolutely in twain as the low 
dress cuts off the head. The belt has no 
" raison d'etre" and is utterly inadmissible, 
except in the Josephine dress, where it con- 
fines the full folds of the neck, which would 
otherwise fall to the feet and conceal the fig- 
ure. But no such reason excuses the mod- 
ern fashion which girts the tight-fitting dress 
and makes a new and unreasonable as well 
as ungraceful curve from the hips downward. 
Another cross line which Mr. Bricher consid- 
ers objectionable is seen in the coachmen's 
capes and cardinal capes to which women 
have been recently addicted. With these all 
the sloping lines of the shoulder and arms are 
destroyed, as well as the line of the back 
But the most inartistic of cross lines, except 
ing those of the basques and belt, with which 
the artist has to contend, are those of gath- 
ered flounces, which divide the skirt into 
successive stories. This does not apply to 
flounces altogether. A flounce very appro- 
priately may form the border of a dress, and 
successive rows of knife-plaitings, which lie 
flat, and wider flounces of box-plaiting are 
not objectionable, and may even be pretty 
but in these the perpendicular lines constantly 
contradict the cross line. 
Equal simplicity is observed in the waists of the 
costumes which Mr. Bricher paints. As a separate 
garment we have seen he scarcely admits it. As a 
part of the polonaise, which is his favorite dress, it is 
almost devoid of ornament, its beauty lying in the ease 
with which it is modelled over the form underneath, 

preserving i t s 
caress i ng 
curves. Puffs, 
shirrings, and 
plastrons, which 
are among the 
triumphs of the 
dress-maker, he 
utterly discards. 
The only thing 
which serves 
him i n their 
stead is the 
fichu, beloved of 
painters in every 
age, with its 
tender folds 
crossing on the 
. m breast. This 

he would not 
have too high 
about the 
throat, lest it 
conceal the curve of the cheek into the neck. The 
sleeves he usually introduces are only to the elbow, 
and instead of fitting tightly to the arm, lie in scant 
puffs, through which are felt the lines of the arm. 
As it happens, Mr. Bricher usually paints summer 
dresses, and the thin vapory material is adapted to 



THE ART AMATEUR. 
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this end. These sleeves are always tied with bows 
of ribbon. These are Mr. Bricher's favorite orna- 
ments, which he introduces whenever a knot of ribbon 
may serve any legitimate purpose of tying or draping, or 
peep out from the folds of the lace jabots, which, being 
ornaments following the long line of the body, he does 
not disdain. Mary Gay Humphreys. 



enormous silver stick handle, completed the grotesque 
effect. 

Next followed another short and stout woman, evi- 
dently from those remote regions where fashion books 
and annual circulars are arbiters of social elegance. 
She, poor soul, had been told that a sealskin dolman is 
"all the rage," and consequently a large sum of 



AMERICAN TASTE IN JEWELRY. 



The necklace and ear-rings in Renaissance style by 
Messrs. Fanniere Bros, shown in our illustration, are 
charming examples of artistic Parisian jewelry. For 
elegance of design and delicate workmanship it would 
indeed be difficult to surpass them. Creditable as is 
the work of some American jewellers one seldom finds 
anything of so fine a character as this French work 
among their productions. The truth must be told. 
Such work would not pay here. There is not enough 
demand in this country for artistic jewelry of this 
description to warrant any dealer in keeping it in stock. 
Our women of fashion too often buy their jewelry, as 
they buy their diamonds, with an ulterior view as to its 
intrinsic value. Fortunes are unstable in this too 
commercial land, and it not infrequently happens that 
the husband or father is induced to buy diamonds and 
jewelry on the plea that the purchase will be an invest- 
ment upon which in case of need there could always be 
realized a fair percentage of the cost. Hence much of 
the barbaric display of precious stones and massive 
jewelry which suggests rather the pawnbroker's wife 
than the woman of taste. Art in jewelry implies the 
working of a piece of the precious metal into some 
beautiful device in which the value of the gold will be 
as nothing compared with that of the skill of the artist. 
With the improving taste of persons of wealth, we may 
hope, perhaps, that this fact will be sufficiently appreci- 
ated to warrant American jewellers in employing the 
best skilled labor in the market. 




PRINCIPLES OF FAN DECORA TION. 



THE correct principles of fan decoration are happily 
exemplified in the illustrations on page 10. If the fan 
is flat it may properly bear any attractive picture, cov- 
ering all or most of its surface, as in the middle exam- 
ple. If it is a folding fan any general decoration should 
be of a simple, irregular, or confused char- 
acter, as in the case of the fan at the left. 
If figures or any definite regular ornaments 
appear on a folding fan» each should be 
confined to a single division, as in the re- 
maining example. This is a rule very often 
transgressed, but it remains a fact that an 
educated taste must be offended by the in- 
evitable breaking up and distortion of figures 
painted across the angles and creases of a 
folding fan. # 
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A GLANCE AT STREET COSTUMES. 



GREEK WALKING COSTUME OF 500 B.C. 

FROM A TANAGRA STATUETTE. 

money (enough to have fitted out from head to foot a 
clever and tasteful woman) was expended in a ponder- 
ous fur garment that almost swept the sidewalk. Upon 
her head was perched a small Derby hat of black felt, 
over which was strained a bit of rumpled white tulle. 
In this incongruous array, the wearer, as she staggered 
along, hardly able to walk for the weight of her wrap, 



So much has been said about the Ameri- 
can tendency to exaggeration in costume 
that one almost despairs of a hearing in lift- 
ing up anew the voice of sober remonstrance 
in this regard. To an unbiassed observer 
the New York taste in toilettes seems very 
much of a piece with the New York taste for 
opera-singers — " phenomenal or nothing !" 
This season, especially, the strange combi- 
nations of color and the eccentricities of cut 
are without parallel. During a walk in the 
neighborhood of Madison Square recently I 
was made forcibly conscious of a series of I 
passing figures, any one of which might 
have stepped out of the illuminated borders 
of a French comic almanac or a " Petit 
Journal pour Rire." 

First came a woman of our best society, 
short, stout, and auburn-haired. No longer 
young, her delicate outlines were effaced by 
the india-rubber of Time, and a certain fatal redness 
had encroached upon the territory of lip and cheek, 
formerly given over to lilies and roses. Her dress, of 
black satin, was puffed around the waist and hips to an 
enormous width, and a scarlet gauze veil was tied 
so tightly across her nose and brow as visibly to 
flatten the eyelashes. A scarlet silk umbrella, with 




high ruff of creamy lace, and a poke bonnet of straw 
with creamy folds of India muslin. Truth to tell, she 
was " fair to look upon," clean and crisp, but through 
mere unsuitableness to her surroundings she became 
only a mark for careless eyes and tongues to cast de- 
rision on. 

The next to pass was a shop-girl, hurrying back from 
her meagre lunch, her bare arms hardly covered by el- 
bow-sleeves frilled with soiled ruffles of imitation lace, 
cotton gloves of the open-work variety, and many imita- 
tion bangles. Her gown, coming under that wide 
class technically grouped as " novelty goods" by the 
dealers, in this case a miserable attempt to represent 
silk with wool and cotton, was frayed and worn on 
seam and surface. But, to make amends, the shop-girl 
had solaced herself with such a multiplicity of plait- 
ings and pipings and ruffles, had drawn her waist in so 
successfully with a canvas belt, and had so befrizzed 
and banged her hair, surmounting it with a large Gains- 
borough of black straw covered with cheap feathers and 
bugles, that she tripped along with an air of supreme 
content. And of this who could be so unkind as to 
seek to deprive her ? 

One after another, in bewildering succession, came 
the " zebra" dresses of striped red and yellow ; the 
cardinal brocade jackets accompanying cardinal velvet 
hats of enormous size, decorated with Rhine-stone 
buckles and with as many as twenty ostrich tips on one ; 
the black satins and surahs, so glittering with jet pas- 
sementeries and fringes as uncomfortably to dazzle the 
eye ; the ombre* toilettes shading from Havana brown 
to yellow ochre, or from navy blue to celestine — such 
conspicuous costumes, in short, worn upon the highway 
of our crowded city, as are first made for and brought 
out by Parisian elegantes to wear in the seclusion of 
their own chateaux, or at watering-places, where alone 
these startling styles^of apparel are admissible. 

Among all this confusing multitude, what rest and 
refreshment to the sight are furnished by the appear- 
ance of the young girls representing the quieter and 
more exclusive families in the American May Fair ! 
Fresh, svelte, and blooming as all their young compa- 
triots are apt to be, how charming are their walking 
costumes of dark gray or of hunter's green, simply 
made, admirably adjusted to budding bust and slender 
waist, the hats of soft felt encircled with curling ostrich 
tips, the neck scarfs of black Spanish lace caught with 
a silver pin, and the long undressed leather gloves ! 

"And everything so admirably made," 
observes the critic at my elbow. Ah ! there 
you have hit the root of the difficulty. Who 
does not know that of all styles, that of un- 
studied simplicity combined with true ele- 
gance is the most difficult to maintain ? To 
have any success at all these woollen walk- 
ing-gowns must be tailor-made, or else be 
the work of a first-class dressmaker, who will 
send home with them a bill as long as the 
moral law. The few thoroughly well-cut 
and stylish outer garments one finds in the 
show-rooms of our leading stores are invari- 
ably marked at a higher price than the be- 
\ frogged and fringed affairs. So long as a 
day's search through our leading commercial 
establishments will scarcely disclose a single 
plain rough woollen coat or dolman, black 
or self-colored, banded with fur and grace- 
fully draped to the lines of the figure, just 
so long will the average woman continue to 
disfigure herself with a mass of trimming, at 
once costly and brilliant, superfluous and 
vulgar. 

Constance Cary Harrison. 



WALKING COSTUMES OF TO-DAY. 

FROM W L'ART DE LA MODE." 

resembled nothing so much as an escaped and masquer- 
ading bear. 

Then came a veritable aesthete, as green and as cool 
as a cucumber. Although it was a chill autumn day, 
this fair maiden walked serenely amid gazing throngs, 
clad in some sort of a verdurous washing material, 
with shirred sleeves and waist, narrow petticoats, a 



Our illustration from one of the terra- 
cotta statuettes recently found in Tanagra 
gives a good idea of the out-door apparel of 
a Greek lady about 500 years before the 
Christian era. The illustrations of the cos- 
tumes of to-day are taken from " L'Art 
de la Mode," a sumptuously illustrated 
magazine which aims at being something very superior 
to the ordinary fashion publication.' The one, in its 
wretched travesty of "the human form cjivine," 
shows that the long pinched waist still has the counte- 
nance of the Parisian modistes ; and the other, with the 
square shoulders, reveals the latest assault upon the 
principles of beauty in the female form. 



